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2 Before her arrest for al- 
legedly attempting to shoot 
5 President Ford, Sara Jane 
5 Moore had experienced a 
Slong and troubled personal 
rjoddessy that began 45 years 
>ago when she was born in 
JJCjiarleston, W. Va., as Sara 
§Jane Kahn. 

2 # .She traveled a road that 
Sincluded three marriages, 
cfour children and sharply 
^contrasting lifestyles veer- 
ving'from affluent suburban- 
ite, to hanger-on In San 
•Francisco radical circles, 
find to FBI informant. 

8 This is the picture of 
JjVloore that began to emerge 
••yesterday from sources In 
^different parts of the coun- 
£try: It is a picture that still 
^•remains clouded by contra- 
dictory accounts of her life 
some of them apparently 
4told by Moore herself. 

S For example, William J. 
aKetsdever, editor of the Val- 
Sjley Pioneer in Danville, 
^alif., said his newspaper 
d a s learned that when 
Qsioore worked at a local 
Sqotfntry club in 1972 and 
Sl^73, she listed at least 16 
Sdlfferent names at different 
gtlmes in the club personnel 
Sfiles, all of them beginning 
Swith “Sara Jane.” 

8 Another bizarre aspect 
•Tot her life is the persistent 
Sjwaylln which she kept ap- 
pearing on the fringes of 
2the search for kidnaped 
Snewspaper heiress Patricia 
‘i^Hearst during the 19 months 
jHhat the Hearst case was 
national cause celebre. 

3 -Moore surfaced early in 
cjthc Hearst story last year as 
volunteer bookkeeper for 
|5t|ie effort to ransom Hearst 
‘Sferough a food giveaway 
JjSrogram. She became associ- 
>St£d later with an ex-con- 
tJflfcC’-turned-radicai leader, 
rsjRibsequently murderec^, in 
apparent falling out with 
<j3r allies, and reportedly 
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persuaded Hearst's parents 
to intercede with the police 
on his behalf. 

One thread seems to run 
consistently through all the 
twists and contradictions of 
Moore’s story: she was, by 
almost all accounts, a 
woman of quickly shifting 
moods that frequently led to 
tantrums and bitter quarrels 
with friends and coworkers. 

One of her former hus- 
bands, Dr. Willard Carmel, 
an internist at Kaiser-Per- 
manente Medical Center in 
Walnut Creek, Calif., was 
quoted yesterday by a hospi- 



tal spokesman, Bonnie Mar- 
tin, as confirming that 
Moore was born Sara Jane 
Kahn in Charleston, W.Va. 
The name Moore, Carmel re- 
portedly said, was her moth- 
er's maiden name, and she 
apparently began using it af- 
ter her divorce from the 
doctor four years ago. 

From other sources, The 
Washington Post learned 
that she did not come from 
a "Southern bluebiood back- 
ground,” as was reported 
immediately following her 
arrest on Monday. Instead, 
her father, Olof Kahn, who 



died In 1964, was a working- 
man of modest circum- 
stances. 

Former classmates from 
her growing-up years in 
Charlestown described her 
yesterday with such words , 

as “bright,” “very artistic.” j 

“a joiner who was in lots of , 
mation about any possible 
activities but very hard to j 
get close to.” 

Robert G. Williams, who i 
once gave Kahn flute les- j 
sons, said: “She was the j 
most unlikely child I have I 
ever seen to develop into an 
oddball. She was a better- 
than-average musician and a 
very quiet, shy type.” 

At an apparently young 
age — the circumstances are 
not clear — she married a 
man named Sidney, or Syd- 
ney. Manning and had three 
children. They are Sydney, 
now 26; Janet, about 23, and 
Chris, about 20. 

The oldest son, who uses 
the name Sydney Kahn now 
lives in Cincinnati. He told 
The Washington Post last 
night that his parents appar- 
ently were divorced in the 
mid-1950s, abandoned the 
children and had not had 
any contact with them since 
they were toddlers. Sydney 
Kahn said that he and his 
brother and sister were 
raised by their maternal 
grandparents and that after 
Olof Kahn's death, his 
grandmother remarried and 
moved with the children to 
Cincinnati. 

The circumstances of 
Moore’s life over the next 
few years are not known. 
Bonnie Martin, the hosiptal 
spokesman, said Carmel 
told her yesterday that he 
understood Moore was mar- 
ried for a time to a man 
named Aalberg. Her fourth 
child, a 9-year-old boy, is 
named Frederick Aalberg. 

According to Martin, 
Carmel did not know Aal- 
berg’s first name. But. she 
added, the doctor believes 
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. . . married three times, had four children, many last names. 



that Aalberg had been a 
part-time film producer 
and inventor employed by 
Paramount Studios in 
Hollywood. Spokesmen for 
Paramount said last night 
that they were unable im- 
mediately to provide infor- 
former employee of that 
lame. 

Carmel apparently was 
Moore's third husband, mar- 
ried about six years ago 
and divorced two years ago. 
During part of their mar- 
ried life they lived in a 
redwood-frame ranch house, 
later reportedly sold for 
about $85,000, In the af- 
fluent Sycamore subdivision 
of Danville, Calif. 

Neighbors from that per- 
iod, who declined to be 
identified, said Moore could 
be charming and person- 
able. But, they added, more 
often she tended to be vola- 
tile, quarrelsome and given 
to noisy, obscenity-punctua- 
ted outbursts. Some said 
she frequently telephoned 
the police who sent squad 
cars to her house, but the 
cause of her complaints re- 
mained vague. 

Following her divorce 
from Carmel, Moore rented 
the house from him for a 
time. But she refused to pay 
the special annual dues 
assessed on residents of the 
Sycamore development. As 
a result, a lien was placed 
on the home and it was 
sold. 

Between September, 1972, 
and September, 1973, while 
living at Sycamore, she 
worked as an accountant 
for the nearby Round Hill 
Country Club. There, she 
had frequent fights with 
fellow workers and was 
fired, leaving behind a pile 
of unbilled accounts and un- 
balanced books, other em- 
ployees of the club said 
yesterday. 

Moore next surfaced in 
San Francisco’s Mission 
District, a predominantly 
Mexican-American neigh- 
borhood that in recent years 



has become a magnet for 
counterculture types and 
leftist political activists. It 
was in the Mission District 
that FBI agents last week 
arrested Patricia Hearst, 
who had been kidnaped by 
the radical Symbionese Lib- 
eration Army Feb. 4, 1974, 
and who subsequently had 
become a fugitive with 
some of its members. 

It was in the Mission Dis- 
trict, too. that Moore’s peri- 
pheral but strangely per- 
sistent association with the 
Hearst case began. For more 
than a year, she lived in an 



apartment apparently rent- 
ed by a couple named Paul 
and Joyce Halverson. After 
Moore took the apartment, 
they moved across the 
street. 

In June, 1974, Paul Halver- 
son, a graduate student in 
philosophy at San Francisco 
State University, spent two 
weeks in jail for refusing to 
testify to a grand jury about 
his relationship with Camil- 
la Hall, a 29-year-old Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army 
member killed in a May, 
1974, SLA shootout with Los 
Angeles police. 



Earlier, in late February, 
1974, Moore began her asso- 
ciation, with the political 
left while working as volun- 
teer bookkeeper for the Peo- 
ple in Need program, the $2 
million food distribution 
program for the poor aimed 
at ransoming Hearst from 
her SLA abductors. Some 
news media sources, who 
knew Moore in this period, 
said yesterday that she was 
a press or camera “freak” 
who seemed interested 
mainly in media exposure 
and that she drifted away 
from the PIN program after 
it stopped attracting steady 
press attention. 

While working with PIN, 
Moore became friendly with 
Wilbert (Popeye) Jackson, 
chairman of a militant pri- 
son reform group called the 
United Prisoners Union. 
Jackson, who had served 19 
years in prison, is believed 
by some sources who knew 
Moore during this time to 
have been the pivotal figure 
in her Increased associatioft 
with radical groups. 

In April, 1974, Jackson 
was arrested on heroin 
charges and threatened with 
revocation of his parole. Ac- 
cording to articles circulated 
in the San Francisco under j 
ground press, Moore then 
sought the help of Patricia 
Hearst’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Randolph A. Hearst, to 
intercede in the successful 
effect to have the charges- 
dropped. The role of the 
Hearsts, if any, has never 
been clarified beyond these 
articles. 

On June 11, 1974, Jackson 
and a woman companion 
were shot to death, apparent- 
ly as the result of a rift 
within radical circles. It was 
about this time that Moore’s 
year-long stint as an occa~ 
sional FBI informant began, 
but it was unclear whether 
she did so in reaction tb T 
Jackson’s murder or to the 
suspicion that she reported-* 
ly encountered among leftist 
groups that she tried to join.- 



